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Abstract 

Rohinton Mistry born and brought up in Bombay, now residing in Canada. Mistry 
chooses realism as his style and focuses on the human conditions located in time and space: 
the Parsi middle class in suburban Bombay and rural migrants. His world of fiction is replete 
with characters, who hover on the periphery of neutralised, international bourgeois culture 
and revel in the multiformity of their culturally located existence. 
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Such a Long Journey (1991) was set in the early 1970s, during the war against 
Pakistan, 

A Fine Balance (1996) unfolds the horrors of the internal emergency imposed by Mrs. 
Gandhi in 1975. With his third novel Family Matters (2002), Mistry moves to the India of 
the 1990s and the demolition of Babri Masjid in 1992 followed by outbursts of communal 
violence throughout India where non-Hindu Indians face a moment of serious crisis. Family 
Matters shows the events at the level of the local and the familial and how the common man 
is affected by the communal politics and disturbances. It is the story of Nariman Vakeel, who 
is initially depicted in a state of gradual degeneration of his bodily functions but redeemed by 
the love and caring of his children and grand children. Mistry shows how fundamentalism 
and distorted political thinking have altered the social structure in such a way that even the 
common man, who is dissociated from politics, is affected. 

It is vain to talk of the interest of the community, without 

understanding what is the interest of the individual. 

— Jeremy Bentham 

The current explosion of ethno-religious politics in the Indian sub-continent has 
forced the recognition that racial and religious identities cannot be easily subordinated to 
indices of secular modernity. The politics of ethnicity plays a vital role within postcolonial 
spaces. In postcolonial society, the dominant usually becomes the norm, whereas the ethnic 
minorities become marked. Besides foregrounding resistance to the colonial past, 
postcolonial texts focus on indigenous domination and marginalisation within the new spaces. 
Bom and brought up in Bombay, though now residing in Canada, Rohinton Mistry witnessed 
the last bright sparks of the existence of the Parsis in India and the criminalisation of the city 
(Bombay) in the last three decades of the twentieth century. Mistry chooses realism as his 
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style and focuses on the human conditions located in time and space: the Parsi middle class in 
suburban Bombay and rural migrants. His world of fiction is replete with characters, who 
hover on the periphery of neutralised, international bourgeois culture and revel in the 
multiformity of their culturally located existence. Parsis, the working class, the women and 
the aged people in Mistry’s fiction play the role of the ‘other’ to the Hindus, bourgeois, upper 
class, men and the young. With his third novel Family Matters (2002), Mistry moves to the 
India of the 1990s and the demolition of Babri Masjid in 1992 followed by outbursts of 
communal violence throughout India where non-Hindu Indians face a moment of serious 
crisis. Family Matters shows the events at the level of the local and the familial and how the 
common man is affected by the communal politics and disturbances. It is the story of 
Nariman Vakeel, who is initially depicted in a state of gradual degeneration of his bodily 
functions but redeemed by the love and caring of his children and grand children. But parallel 
to it, Nariman’s past is gradually unveiled - where his love with a Catholic woman (Lucy) is 
abandoned and forced to agree to marry a widowed Parsi woman, already mother of two 
children. Ridden with guilt, Nariman helps Lucy that infuriates his wife and earns him the 
lifelong resentment of his stepchildren. 

The subtext of the novel is the growth of the fundamentalist Hindutva ideology and its 
recollision on the life of the ordinary and unsuspecting citizen. Mistry handles larger issues of 
religious Zealotry, bigotry and fundamentalism within all communities and even his 
practising Parsi community is not exempted from criticism. Through Yezad’s life (son-in-law 
of Nariman) the novel introduces the horrors of Mr. Kapur, the victim of the 1947 Hindu- 
Muslim clashes, who speaks about the Partition days. It gives scope to us to identify it as a 
narrative of the contemporary India. Yezad feels that Punjabi migrants of a certain age like 
Indian authors writing about that period, “whether in realist novels of corpse-filled trains or 
the magic-realist midnight muddles, all repeating the same catalogue of horrors about 
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slaughter and burning, rape and mutilation.” (Mistry 151). Husain, the Muslim peon is 

hired at Mr. Kapur’s Bombay Sporting Goods Emporium several months after the Babri 
Mosque riots at the urging of the Ekta Samiti, which is asking business to help rehabilitate 
riot victims. Mr. Kapur nurses battered emotions till he is ready to resume his duties. 
Whenever Yezad finds himself getting annoyed by Husain, Kapur reminds the peon’s story 
about the burning chawls in Antop Hill, goondas setting people on fire: 

....Husain and his Muslim neighbours watching as their 

chawl went up in flames, wondering where his life and 

three sons were... .and then four burning figures tumbling 

down the steps of the building, their smoking hands 

beating at the flames... .while the goondas sprinkled more 

kerosene from their cans over Husain’s family...(Mistry 144). 

What Husain has witnessed is the ultimate act of denial of his right to citizenship and 
his right to existence. The blind communal hatred never sees individuals as human beings but 
only as representatives of groups. Commenting on the heart-breaking experience of Husain, 
Nandini Bhautoo-Dewnarain writes, “The horrors of the Babri Musjid riots through the agony 
of Husain, the Muslim peon who intermittently relives the trauma of seeing the burning 
bodies of his wife and children” (38). 

As a staunch believer of secularism and an idealistic worshipper of Bombay, Mr. 
Kapur determines to fight against the fanaticism. He feels Bombay is an ocean gift 
transformed into ground beneath our feet and its engine of cosmopolitanism where races and 
religions live side by side in peace and harmony embracing the poor and the hungry and the 


muddled masses. The coarseness of fanatics causes the communal riots and threatens the 
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civilian life. Besides the abhorrence for the Shiva Sena and its narrow parochial ways, Kapur, 
Husain and Yezad worry about the destruction caused by mafia dons and the city’s nexus of 
politicians, criminals and police. The government plays a mute role as the city which is in no 
way connected to the Babri Masjid riots becomes a victim to it, where the religious 
chauvinism of Shiva Sena is augmented by the Pan-Indian militant Hindutva of the BJP. The 
newspapers boldly write about the Hindu fanaticism and its anti-communal bloodshed, 
“Everything was on the point of being exposed: Shiva Sena involvement in looting and 
burning, police helping rioters, withholding assistance in Muslim localities” (Mistry 154). 

The guardians of the law behave like gangsters in the riots and shoot their guns at 
innocent people. Years pass by but there is no justice to the victims where as the Shiva Sena 
that hired and polluted the police has now become the government. Mr. Kapur decides to 
contest the Municipal elections to deal with the Lawlessness and acting as a buffer against the 
fundamentalists. To rekindle Mr. Kapur’s zeal for social reform, Yezad persuades his friend 
Vilas to get Shiva Sena activists to threaten Kapur with extortion. However, Vilas says that it 
is not right to play such dangerous games with fundamentalists. Vilas predictions about the 
real violent destructive potential of Shiva Sena turns to be prophetic when the real Shiva Sena 
activists burst into Kapur’s office and kill him in front of Husain’s terrified eyes. Husain, 
who is reconstituted his life with the kind help of Kapur, has witnessed Mr. Kapur’s death. 
Mr. Kapur, a Hindu, is killed for his liberal views that do not fit in with the exclusivist 
demands of the Hindu fundamentalists. Mr. Kapur is presented as a person not only as a 
businessman but a person who has the sensibility to understand all humanity across religious 
divides. Thus, he has a Parsi and Muslim (Yezad and Husain) working for him. 

After Kapur’s death, Mrs. Kapur announces her intention of closing the shop and 
gives Yezad one month’s salary in advance ignoring his service of fourteen years. Yezad’s 
hopes for the betterment of material circumstances, his son’s future and his unemployment 
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come to an end and he resorts to seeking peace of mind at the Fire temple. This marks a 
gradual transformation of a cheerful young man who uses to challenge the beliefs of the Parsi 
community into a religious bigot. Jal (Yezad’s brother-in-law) shows him a way out of a 
gloomy future by reuniting the family in his building - Chateau Felicity and allows the 
proceeds from the sale of a small flat to go towards ensuring their livelihood. However, 
Yezad recreates for his son the hell which has made young Nariman’s life plunge into misery 
- the denial of marrying a non-Parsi girl. He tells his son, “You can have any friends you 
like, any race or religion, but for a serious relationship, for marriage, the rules are different” 
(Mistry 482). 

Like Yezad, Coomy (Nariman’s step-daughter) also inherits the ferocious traditional 
outlook of Nariman’s parents and her own mother which demands the individual will and 
desires be curbed for the greater family good. Her traditionalistic orientation is not only 
turned into a religious bigot but directed at her weak willed brother Jal and he can express his 
absolute disagreement after her death. Yezad’s behaviour of traditional exclusiveness and 
orthodoxy towards his son’s love affair is a reminiscent of Coomy’s towards her brother. 
Analysing Yezad’s character, Sujata Chakravorthy opines, “Yezad’s character has undergone 
a complete transformation under Mistry’s pen - from a very rational, down to earth character 
he becomes a religious fanatic” (46). Thus, Family Matters shows that the private is political, 
even as national politics affects the life of more than one family in the novel (the fa mi lies of 
Kapur and Husain). Mistry’s characters, for the most part, of middle-class to lower middle 
class citizens, the homeless poor, the working class and the rural migrants. Examining the 
characters in the works of Mistry, Nandini Bhautoo-Dewnarain writes, “He deliberately 
chooses to focus on the lower end of the social class - on the figures marginalized by 


society” (84). 
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Mistry shows how fundamentalism and skewed political thinking have altered the 
very social structure in such a way that even the common man - dissociated from politics - is 
scared and affected. 
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